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Education and Political Evolution 
African Society 


ALPHONSO CASTAGNO 


After eight decades European 
rule, Africans are beginning move 
swiftly toward nationalism and self- 
government. the same time, they 
are rapidly changing their social and 
cultural patterns with Western civil- 
ization acting the main catalytic 
agent. any process change 
society there bound conflict 
and strain and this especially true 
Africa where Western material, cul- 
tural and political influences are en- 
croaching upon the traditional struc- 
tures life. Enough history has passed 
demonstrate that states born under 
this strain limp uncertainly through 
maze new problems, often with the 
consequence that totalitarian rather 
than democratic methods are employed 
ensure coerce some form na- 
tional unity. large degree, the 
problems Africa social and poli- 
tical transition are the problems 
education. would like note some 
these problems and indicate how 
one African society—the re- 
solving failing resolve them. 


ALPHONSO CASTAGNO teaches Govern- 
ment Columbia University and currently 
Ford Foundation Grant Northeast 
Africa. was Fulbright grantee Italy 


1949-50. 
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1949, the General Assembly 
the United Nations determined that 
the colony ex-Italian Somaliland 
(now called Somalia) would given 
its independence 1960. Italy was 
chosen the Trustee Power. Under 
the agreement which Italy signed with 
the Trusteeship Council, she recog- 
nized “that education its broadest 
sense the only sure foundation 
which any moral, social, political and 
economic development the inhabit- 
ants the Territory can 
and pledged establish sound and 
effective system education, with due 
regard for Islamic culture 
gion.” This task entailed innumerable 
problems, the essential one being the 
almost total illiteracy the popula- 
tion. Pre-war Italian administration 
had made efforts toward wide-scale 
education the Somalis and the dec- 
ade temporary British Administra- 
tion during and after the war did not 
afford enough time construct sub- 
stantial school system. The result was 
that pre-war and World War adminis- 
tration stimulated the spirit nation- 
alism and demands for self-government 
among the urban and village popula- 
tion without, however, providing the 
necessary cultural base for self-govern- 
ment and administration. 

Thus, the major tasks the Admin- 
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Manual training taught the Industrial School Mogadiscio, capital Somalia. 


istering Authority were produce re- 
sponsible political leadership and 
construct system education which 
would serve the economic and social 
needs the new state. 

The environmental framework with- 
which the educational system had 
developed was similar that 
found many African territories. 
extended kinship system the basis 
Somali society; the clan being the 
largest social grouping and the family 
the smallest. Somalia, however, un- 
like most Tropical Africa, nomad- 
ism rather than land cultivation domi- 
nates the economics the country. 
Approximately seventy per cent the 
Somalis are nomadic stock-herders who 
travel extensively search the best 
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pasturage. The arid tracts thorny 
sand, the great distances between 
watering places and the preying wild 
beasts the interior combine 
unified force against man’s attempt 
introduce change. The dynamic pat- 
tern nomadism, with its highly de- 
veloped individualism, reflected 
the traditional political system which 
permits rigid form hierarchical 
organization government authority. 
The nomad lives stateless society 
constant flux, without territorial 
concepts and with permanently 
fixed relationships. The basic political 
institution the assembly elders 
which all major decisions affecting the 
group are taken majority vote. 
Loyalty the clan, its sub-section, 


the highest social political value 
the nomad. Although clan rivalries 
are still pronounced, the Somalis have 
linguistic, cultural, ethnical and re- 
ligious (Moslem) unity. 

The nomad lives environment 
totally different not only from our own 
but also from that his co-nationals 
the villages and urban centers. His 
paradise silence without any 
form contact with the outside world. 
His mental isolation results cultural 
in-breeding and therefore inten- 
sification local traditions. The only 
form education found oral 
literature such the song 
short verses which instructs the lis- 
teners the customs the people, the 
language and the modes behavior. 
the “bush” there recognition 
the place schools the com- 
munity and idea the purposes 
institutionalized education. The econ- 
omy and tradition militate against the 
introduction modern forms edu- 
cation. The children perform impor- 
tant functions maintaining the no- 
madic economy and they cannot 
spared educated some distant 
village. The social custom early 
marriage further strengthens the re- 
sistance formal school attendance. 
The pilot project nomadic educa- 
tion, directed UNESCO expert, 
seeking introduce new methods, 
but far has failed, did similar 
project British Somaliland. These 
projects produced positive results 
because techniques education 
have yet been devised maintain 
teaching continuity highly seg- 
mented and widely dispersed society 
which constantly the move. The 


answers the problems improve- 
ment the nomad’s way life can- 
not found any available system 
education but must sought 
economic and political measures which 
bring about change from nomadic 
sedentary existence. 

There are many consequences for 
national administration politics 
stemming from the failure introduce 
modern methods education the 
nomadic areas. must assumed that 
the nomads, having comprehension 
the terms and ideas “govern- 
and must remain 
outside the progressive political devel- 
opment the sedentary areas. Given 
their lack identification with the 
state, the nomads cannot expected 
share the privileges and obliga- 
tions citizenship. The government 
cannot impose taxes their rich live- 
stock, since taxation measures, not hav- 
ing any significance the 
conceptual framework, would meet his 
vigorous opposition. The government 
therefore deprived sources reve- 
nue which are necessary for any expan- 
sion social services. Another effect 
the lack nomadic education 
that district administration rendered 
more difficult because the absence 
comprehension the methods and 
purposes the new political move- 
ment. Above all, nomadic illiteracy 
militates against national and political 
cohesion. 

is, necessity, the sedentary 
villages and the urban centers that 
the Administering Authority and the 
Somalia Government (established 
1956 though not yet completely inde- 
pendent) are seeking promote edu- 
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cational, economic and political prog- 
ress. How effectively the Somalia Gov- 
ernment, after 1960, can maintain the 
substance modern state depends 
large degree the success the 
policy education adopted the se- 
dentary areas. these areas that 
Western and Islamic civilization have 
had the greatest impact and 
these areas that, quantitatively, the 
government has 
progress. 1950, there were approxi- 
mately 2,000 students enrolled all 
schools. 1956 the figures had in- 
creased significantly: 26,200 students 
day and evening primary schools, 
approximately goo students 
secondary schools, 260 students 
technical schools, students the 
School Politics and Administration 
and 177 students the Higher In- 
stitute Law and Economics. There 
also School Islamic Studies, 
formerly under the auspices 
Azhar University, which has enroll- 
ment approximately students. 
Given the traditional opposition 
the education women, the progress 
this area may also considered 
substantial. 1950, there were 475 girl 
pupils and 1956, 3,800. Besides the 
training given Somalia, the govern- 
ment has broad overseas scholarship 
program. This year 169 students are 
studying Italy and 170 Egypt. 
Under the auspices the Internation- 
Cooperation Administration, eight 
Somalis administrative and techni- 
cal fields have been granted scholar- 
ships the United States during the 
current year. 

Such swift development was bound 
produce major problems. One the 
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serious consequences rapid educa- 
tion African societies the wide 
gap created between the illiterate sec- 
tion the population and the 
educated. The students are divorced 
from their traditional system and con- 
sequently from its customs, laws and 
obligations. new situation created 
when the old moral and legal sanctions 
individual and collective conduct 
begin degenerate—the result often 
increased juvenile delinquency and in- 
security. There also the danger that 
the newly educated, viewing education 
frown upon such traditional economic 
activities tending livestock land 
cultivation and aspire the more lux- 
urious, but scarce, positions 
found the civil service the com- 
mercial world. Since the economic and 
commercial development African 
territories often does not keep pace 
with rapid educational development, 
the result swelling unemploy- 
ment and the creation discontented 
class—one which assumes the banner 
political extremism and makes 
the maintenance democratic sys- 
tem. The problems 
should the process throw out gear 
the delicate balance which traditional 
and natural forces sustained before the 
appearance modern education. 
The Administering Authority and 
the Somalia Government were cogni- 
zant these problems and took num- 
ber measures prevent them 
reduce their effects. Above all, was 
recognized that primary and secondary 
education should stress moral and so- 
cial responsibility and should instill 
the students healthy respect for the 
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interest the development education shared both the older 
generation, which has formed school committees every major village and town... 


traditional family system. corol- 
lary, was felt that adult education 
Somalia, the rest Africa, was 
major importance bridging the 
gap between the new and old genera- 
tions and maintaining stable gov- 
ernment. The rapid devolution au- 
thority and the broad areas decen- 
tralization require high degree 
literacy. have meaning 
should the voting population easily 
susceptible political intimidation 
attracted demagoguery. The in- 
creasing demands for education 
adults the towns and villages and 
their relatively consistent attendance 
evening schools might indicate that 
when universal male suffrage intro- 
duced for the first time 1958 the vot- 
ers the sedentary areas will have 
some intelligent bases for making 


choices between political alternatives. 

Adult education also seeks extir- 
pate from the older generation the ig- 
norance, superstition 
which impel resistance change. 
the other hand, adult education softens 
the impact Western ideas reduc- 
ing the disparity between the old and 
new generations and, reducing 
the cleavage, helps maintain re- 
spect for the elders the newly edu- 
cated. apparent that system 
education Africa which concentrates 
the new generation the exclusion 
the old could not avoid reinforcing 
the traditionalists and the same time 
further divorce the older generation 
from the new political institutions and 
their objectives. every major village 
and town Somalia, school commit- 
tees comprised notables, re- 
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ligious leaders and parents have been 
established not only minimize oppo- 
sition education general but also 
give the older generation active 
role and sense identity with the 
objectives the new state. 

One the major objectives the 
education policy the Administer- 
ing Authority create class 
Somali technicians capable replac- 
ing non-Somali personnel. Political in- 
dependence would have little signifi- 
cance should there overdepend- 
ence foreign technical experts. 
Similarly, political independence 
would devoid meaning for the 
masses were not accompanied 


material progress. Italian experts, with 
the aid the United Nations, have de- 
signed system technical education 
which seeks assure the talent neces- 


sary sustain the technical services 
government and private enterprise. 
Special training courses for veterinary 
assistants are given the Veterinary 
Institute Merca. Agricultural 
School preparing students for posi- 
tions agrarian experts and the Ma- 
rine and Fishery School training So- 
malis the techniques navigation 
and the fishing industry. All these spe- 
cialized schools are related the major 
economic activities the country. 
few students have been sent Italy for 
advanced training medicine, engi- 
neering and agriculture. 

Experience, the field technical 
education has far demonstrated that 
program technical education can 
successful only follows sub- 
stantial primary and secondary edu- 
cation. The process scientific and 
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the new generation, represented here class primary school. 
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theoretical thinking cannot easily 
improvised sudden exposure 
technical methods. The dominance 
intuitive thinking among Africans 
makes the imposition Western forms 
primary and secondary education 
absolute prerequisite for 
program technical education. West- 
ern education also reduces the obstru- 
tions that are found the social re- 
sistance labor and agrarian and in- 
dustrial activities. present rate 
progress indicates that Somalia will 
still dependent upon foreign tech- 
nical experts after 1960. The question 
how soon she can free 
from reliance foreign technical aid. 

creating the fabric modern 
state, both the Trusteeship Administra- 
tion and the Somali political leaders 
viewed the civil service 
and central administration the pri- 
mary objective. 
thus emphasized the alteration the 
Somali social system the direction 
modern government, which meant the 
creation bureaucracy conforming 
Western concepts admin- 
istration. Modern bureaucracy requires 
loyalty the administrative institu- 
tions and impersonal decision-making. 
The traditional kinship system, the 
other hand, demands personal loyalty 
and highly personalized relations. Eu- 
ropean administrators, teaching the 
indigenous population the techniques 
modern administration, have unrea- 
sonably expected the 
elite transcend the traditional iden- 
tifications. Enough experience 
been gained demonstrate that na- 
tion which has not gone through 
evolutionary transformation 


methods and concepts the West 
adopting its political institutions 
bound undergo period corrup- 
tion and nepotism. The conflict be- 
tween the new and old systems pro- 
duces disequilibrium the political 
well the social plane. 

Because the mandate the 
United Nations that Somalia was 
receive its independence within ten 
years, was impossible think 
terms ‘The Govern- 
ment, therefore, adopted program 
which the first stage somalization 
government would accomplished 
bringing into government services 
those Somalis who had proved success- 
ful business party politics. 
second and final stage concerned itself 
with program education which 
Somalis interested administration 
would study the subjects necessary for 
efhcient and hon- 
est administration. 1952, School 
Politics and Administration with 
three-year course was established for 
this purpose. Admission was open 
persons, particularly government per- 
sonnel, who had completed their sec- 
ondary education who had passed 
qualifying examinations. The princi- 
ple admissions was similar that 
employed the growing number 
“general studies” divisions Ameri- 
can universities. But since most the 
students had not been formerly ex- 
posed Western education and West- 
ern concepts government with its 
highly specialized vocabulary, the proc- 
ess learning was first slow one. 
More rapid progress was made when 
the bulk students came from the sec- 
ondary schools. The curriculum now 
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use indicates that the students are 
given broad, elementary, under- 
standing Western and Islamic law, 
history and economics. Secondary em- 
phasis placed the physical sci- 
ences, mathematics and languages. 
Several years after the founding 
the School Politics and Administra- 
tion, the Administering Authority in- 
stituted the Higher Institute Law 
and Economics, staffed faculty 
from Italian universities and from the 
local Italian judiciary. was then felt 
that since was not possible con- 
vey thoroughly the Western concepts 
law, justice and economics the 
brief three years the School 
Politics and Administration, students 
further work these vital fields. ‘The 
program the Higher Institute, where 
most the students are government 
officials, was patterned after that the 
School with, however, greater con- 
centration theory and more ad- 
vanced teaching material. Unfortu- 
nately, there are courses social 
anthropology which not highly de- 
veloped Italy. The requirements for 
graduation are high: this 
cated during the present year when 
only five students received diplomas. 
now grant two 
years’ college credit graduates the 
Institute. experience student 
Italian university and lec- 
turer the Higher Institute indicates 
that the educational standards are ap- 
proximately the same. Parenthetically, 
was interesting find such vigor- 
ous and eager quest for new knowledge 
and theories. The students, like the 
Chief Kadi and his two sons who are 
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the same class, have time waste. 

The training the Higher Institute 
retical and cultural which reflects 
the European approach higher edu- 
cation. Techniques can 
through practice and application, but 
imaginative and original ideas and 
liberal concepts government derive 
from substantial understanding 
the social sciences and law. The em- 
phasis Western law the curricu- 
lum has its objective the transmis- 
sion sense equality, imperson- 
ality, responsibility and objectivity. 
When the students accept these con- 
cepts they are bound modify their 
traditional ideas which emphasize kin- 
ship loyalties and particularism. But 
the transition which the students 
through not radical that leads 
premature abandonment what 
good their society, for Western 
law also ingrains healthy regard for 
those traditions which not run 
counter justice. the same time, 
appreciation Western law also 
brings about the realization that the 
process change must accom- 
plished peaceful methods. sense 
law, economics and history makes the 
radical less scornful the traditions 
the people and makes the tradition- 
alist less bound the past. African 
political leaders and administrators 
need sense balance guiding their 
peoples through the critical period 
rapid change. The future the Somali 
people, well the future all 
African people close independence, 
depends intelligent and honest ad- 
ministration which, turn, can only 
derive from wise policy education. 
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This modern building Mogadiscio, formerly secondary school, 


now houses the Higher Institute Law and Economics. 


great impediment advancement 
all political and educational aspects 
Somali life the crucial problem 
the absence national written lan- 
guage. This not unique Africa 
where practically every ethnical unit 
lacks orthnography its own. ‘That 
most the African political units 
should find difficult establish 
written language understandable 
since most, not all, are comprised 
different ethnical groups speaking en- 
tirely different languages. This not 
the case Somalia where, with the ex- 
ception some major differences 
dialects, there linguistic homogene- 
ity. There are, too, number Somali 
scripts: local script called Osmania, 
and Latin script. But the complex 
religious and political conflicts over the 
language question prevents their adop- 
tion. The U.N. from the beginning 
recommended the use the Somali 
language language instruction 
but this was rejected the Adminis- 
tration and the Somali elite the 
grounds that this would intensify poli- 
tical tensions. The people themselves 


must eventually decide whether 
adopt Somali script the Arabic 
language. Presently, all schools use 
Italian Arabic. 

The lack written language holds 
obvious implications for mass educa- 
tion. Students must struggle with the 
essentials foreign language before 
they can concentrate the normal 
range subjects. Since all newspapers 
and books are written Arabic 
Italian, they remain reserved for the 
privileged educated class. Laws which 
define rights and obligations must 
interpreted the people. Before the 
courts, the cumbersome process in- 
terpretation may operate against jus- 
tice. But above all, the lack written 
language slows down the process 
national unification the spiritual 
sense, for deprives the masses 
appreciation the wealth their own 
literature and culture. hoped that 
1960 the government will adopt 
national written language—an impor- 
tant step eliminating the major 
obstacles wider education and 
creating national 
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New Zealand: Land Remembered 


ROBIN WINKS 


New Zealanders often refer their 
own nation “Pocket Wonder 
The title apt, for the 
Dominion indeed pocket sized. 
larger than the state Colo- 
rado, but combines within its nar- 
row but elongated limits some the 
most striking and diverse scenery 
the world. Shaped not unlike in- 
verted boot and hardly all like the 
fish which native legend ascribes 
the country’s shape and origin, New 
Zealand geologist’s and botanist’s 
paradise. The diversity its climate, 
its flora and fauna and its mani- 
festations the earth’s forces attracts 
eager research scholars every year. 

went New Zealand not 
naturalist geologist, however, but 
historian and anthropologist. 
wished study the native people, the 
Maori, and while doing absorb 
what could the history, customs 
and attitudes the pakeha, white 
New Zealanders. was rewarded with 
what has been most memorable 
academic year, living with the Maori, 


ROBIN WINKS member the faculty 
the History Department Yale Univer- 
sity. 1952 conducted research among 
the Ringatu cult the Maori New Zealand 
Fulbright scholar. 
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The protective Maori figure which stands 
astride the entrance Maori 
houses worship. 
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Ruatoria, back-country Maori village near the home the Ringatu poutikana, 


president the church. 


Maori haka, dance welcome. 


traveling extensively the Dominion 
and, most important, winning New 
Zealand bride. 

Other Fulbright scholars 
fore and after 1952 visit have 
made the same obvious testimony 
the charm the people New Zea- 
land. member the Common- 
wealth Nations, since 1907 fully 
independent State every sense, com- 
posed primarily English and Scot- 
tish stock with liberal sprinkling 
Polynesians, the Kiwis they often 
are called have proved 
guiling people nearly all visitors. 

New Zealand well off the beaten 
path. Consisting two major and 
several minor islands located over 
thousand miles southeast Australia 
the midst the region known 
its South Island reaches into semi- 
arctic regions while its North Island 
extends into the semi-tropical climate 
one associates with the South Pacific. 
Separated from the United States 
nineteen-day boat trip, New Zealand 
isolated, industrious, inquisitive 
and, the standards the present 
decade, serene. 

The serenity natural product 
the country. With abundance 
agricultural produce, New Zealand 
well fed and well clothed; has, 
present, little heavy industry, thus 
avoiding the inharmonious conditions 
which often develop highly ur- 
banized society. has low crime 
rate, juvenile delinquency not yet 
problem, racial discrimination prac- 
tically unknown, political controversy 
handled sober-minded manner, 
there traffic congestion and there 
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are headaches from television. The 
Dominion is, course, socialist, 
that the government administers and 
controls the stations, public 
transportation, the race tracks, most 
the aspects marketing and most 
the schools. 

There single University New 
Zealand, central body which exists 
paper and which, practice, con- 
sists University Colleges Auck- 
land, Wellington, Christchurch and 
Dunedin, the four main cities. Vic- 
toria University College, which 
was attached, some ways the cen- 
tral these, although one would 
Itago (Dunedin) for dentistry 
Auckland for architecture. The in- 
tellectual life the university col- 
lege lively and oriented the 
world rather than toward local prob- 
lems. The New Zealander is, assum- 
ing that statistics not lie, the best- 
read person the world and his uni- 
versity colleges, his superior public 
and private schools, his many reper- 
tory groups and local galleries and 
museums have contributed give 
him what generally recognized the 
most literate nation earth. 

There were about ten Fulbright 
scholars New Zealand 1952, each 
working with large degree inde- 
pendence such diverse projects 
mountain uplift, the independent in- 
ventionist theory anthropology, 
milk, sheep and cheese production, 
native arts and crafts, colonial music, 
administrative history, 
tions and Maori religion. The last 
was topic. 

particular research was into the 
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doctrinal background contempo- 
rary Maori religious cult, the Ringa- 
tus. This religion, which has had 
comparatively wide following among 
the Maori, is, knowledge, 
unique native effort adapt the re- 
ligion the European the natives’ 
own sense racial pride. with 
most native peoples, the Maori came 
accept various forms Christianity 
during the nineteenth century. Un- 
like many natives, however, the Maori 
—who had developed the most com- 
plex culture any Polynesian group 
—felt basic need retain his own 
sense historic strength and order 
cated doctrine the Quadrinity: the 


The Oweka River ford the main East Cape Highway, near the home community 
the Ringatu poutikana. 


Father, the Son, the Holy Ghost and 
the glorious nui. This unfamiliar 
member the Godhead represents 
the own contribution, the 
particular spirit the Maori race 
which present within the expanded 
Trinity. Needless say, the doctrine 
and the ritual which stands behind 
the nui becomes, like much doc- 
trine and ritual, involuted and con- 
tradictory, but its truth aside, rep- 
resents excellent example how 
native people can adapt themselves 
nouncing their ties with the past. 

form Ringatuism highly ec- 
lectic, borrowing from the various 
sects which its Maori leaders have 
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Mount Egmont, called the Maori, “the mountain that walked”. 


Wellington, the capital New Zealand, seen from the author’s home 
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all panel inside meeting house. 
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The eyes the figure are made shell. 
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sionaries. combines recognizable 
elements Roman Catholicism, An- 
glicanism, Methodism, Baptism, Pres- 
byterianism, Mormanism and Seventh 
Day Adventism. Because is, ef- 
fect, heresy each these groups, 
falls not between two but between 
many stools and not accepted 
the white majority the land. 
The pakeha looks upon the Maori 
who embraces Ringatuism one who 


Victoria University College, Wellington, with which the author was affiliated 
during his stay New Zealand. 


returning the primitive, the 
pagan. was the result research 
able show that Ringatuism 
was not atavistic but that was 
natural expression legitimate 
striving toward cultural nationalism 
the part the Maori and such 
legitimate, new member the bur- 
geoning family Christian extra- 
Christian sects. 

was only winning the confi- 
dence the Ringatu leaders that 
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was able live with them long 
enough study Ringatu doctrine 
from within. Aware the many at- 
tacks from without, the Ringatus 
were unwilling give access 
their church records discuss 
their faith with me. Through several 
patient conversations, however, was 
able obtain the name and address 
the poutikana (president) the 
church and journeyed well into the 
back country the North Island 
meet him. was unwilling dis- 
cuss his office with me, but did in- 
vite visit with him and shared 
the simple native food his family 
and slept the floor his house. 
One day took fishing, scram- 
bling about the rocks low tide, 
spry seventy-year-old man, throwing 
various forms still very active ma- 
had provided. was during this 
episode, particular, that won him 
over, for upon our return 
house expressed his conviction that 
would harm his church, 
keha white man who has 
respect for Maori ways—and al- 
lowed read and take notes 
carefully treasured church 
records. 

This incident the 
Maori and some respects typi- 
cal New Zealand, little aloof, 
slow become friendly 
cious friendship, sincere 
viction and beautiful retrospect. 
has not unjustly been called 
Country” and such will until 
man discovers creates something 
better. 
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imagination encompass anything 
better. Aotearoa, “The Land 
the Long White Cloud,” the Maori 
call their homeland, combines nearly 
all the scenic aspects much 
larger countries and even entire 
continents. The South Island split 
the Southern Alps, peaks which 
rise twelve thousand feet 
level, some which still await their 
explorers. Here Sir Edmund Hillary 
trained for his ascent Mount Ever- 
est. Here the world’s greatest glaciers 
make their way the sea between 
semi-tropical- ferns. the North 
land, thermal regions greater ex- 
tent and beauty than those Yellow- 
stone, well what are without 
question some the world’s finest, 
most unspoiled beaches, 
casual visitor. Mount Egmont, the 
Maori, “the mountain that walked,” 
farmland, close cousin Fujiyama; 
the Waitomo caverns, illuminated 
hundreds tiny glow worms; the 
great forest the Northland, 
with trees rivalling North America’s 
redwoods the ever-present 
fascination the Maori, 
bustle the Dominion’s two largest 
cities, Auckland and Wellington, the 
latter the capital, bring the North 
Island all the variety that one could 
want. 

too, know would feel Rich- 
ard John Seddon, one New Zea- 
land’s most famed premiers, felt 
sailed from abroad return 
his homeland. “I’m going home,” 
spoke. 
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The Ecole Normale Superieure 


ROBERT 


Should the equivalent the Ecole 
Normale Supérieure rue 
exist America, would school 
the graduate level attended the 
best three hundred male students 
letters and the country. 
Each year France the very best 
the young intellectual crop 
phoned off into the Ecole Normale 
where they complete their studies be- 
fore entering into teaching research. 
The French refer Ecole Normale 
with pride their best school, the 
pinnacle their institutions learn- 
ing. But the Ecole Normale not 
France’s best school the sense that 
American might think Harvard 
America’s best school, for France 
there are other institutions com- 
parable the Ecole Normale pur- 
pose and structure. French student 
who has completed the lycée and 
wishes continue studying generally 
takes certain number courses 
certain field one the universities 
and gradually builds credit which 


ROBERT FULLER, who received B.A. 
and M.A. degrees from Princeton University, 
now studying physics the Ecole Normale 
Supérieure French Government fellow- 
ship. 
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FULLER 


bestows him the various degrees 
propédeutique, licence, agrégation and 
doctorat progresses. Besides the 
universities there are also, throughout 
France the écoles normales, which pre- 
pare prospective elementary school 
teachers and the écoles 
periéures which prepare prospective 
lycée teachers. the head all these 
écoles normales the Ecole 
Normale rue Paris. Os- 
tensibly, its function, too, the train- 
ing teachers, but reality this has 
long since ceased its purpose. 

The real function the Ecole Nor- 
male provide the best young 
minds France with excellent facili- 
ties, material security and complete 
intellectual freedom, the belief that 
this formula will continue produce 
intellectual leaders, has 
done the past. Among the school’s 
internationally famous 
Louis Pasteur, Victor Cousin, Jean 
Jaurés, Evariste Galois, Jean Girau- 
doux, Jules Lemaitre and Jean-Paul 
Sartre. Hundreds other Ecole Nor- 
male alumni are well known more 
particularly the French. 

Each year, nationwide competi- 
tive examination, selection made 
and entrance the Ecole Normale 
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ormale Supérieure rue 


The Ecole 
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granted small number students. 
The student body almost entirely 
French; the Ecole Normale fact 
one the few schools higher learn- 
ing Paris where French students 
outnumber foreign students. This year, 
however, more countries than usual 
are represented, with three students 
each from England and the and 
one representative each from Norway, 
Hungary, the U.S.S.R., Tunisia, Ire- 
land, Denmark, Germany, Australia 
and Switzerland. 

Most the entering students have 
the licence degree, which falls between 
the American B.A. and M.A. 
extremely rare who gains ac- 
ceptance without priming himself for 
the examination for least two years 
after has graduated from the lycée. 
The exam taken one two 
broad categories, letters sciences. 
Once accepted, the student remains 
the Ecole Normale for three four 
years. has not already done so, 
the end the first year takes 
the examination for the licence. After 
the second year must pass ex- 
amination for the higher 
studies which establishes his candidacy 
for the final test, the feared agrégation. 

The agrégation the qualifying de- 
gree for teaching positions the ly- 
cées. But agrégation from the Ecole 
Normale rue has come 
mean much more. Very few the 
leave the Ecole Normale this 
point teach lycée. Most stu- 
dents write thesis, the final require- 
ment for the doctorat. sense the 
agrégation analogous the Ameri- 
can M.A.—it precedes thesis leading 
doctorate and gained passing 


general examination. But the exam- 
ination for the agrégation covers 
much broader range material 
level least difficult, not more 
than the American general 
examination. The agrégation taken 
one field, such German, physics 
medieval history, but the physicist 
must have knowledge chemistry 
through the B.A. level and mathe- 
matics the M.A. level, addition 
his knowledge physics, which 
certainly beyond the M.A. level. 
agrégation from the Ecole Normale 
assures success the doctorat and 
assures university teaching posts lu- 
crative industrial governmental jobs 
thereafter. 

Thus the Ecole Normale accepts its 
students and confers degrees them 
examination much the same 
many American graduate schools do. 
But here the resemblance ends. For 
once has been admitted the Ecole 
Normale student has required 
courses periodical tests. prepares 
for the agrégation sees fit. For 
philosopher, preparation may mean 
listening some lectures the Sor- 
bonne; for student Russian, 
ance course the Ecole Lan- 
gues Orientales; for mathematician, 
seminar two the nearby Institut 
Henri Poincaré. But student pre- 
fers study completely his own, 
may; and fact most the neces- 
sary study done independently, not 
the context courses, Amer- 
ica. The Ecole Normale requires only 
that its students ultimately pass their 
agrégation and that they live the 
school. This second requirement em- 
bodies the school’s explicit recognition 
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The turne slang for room his castle. There studies, entertains and 
tutors his tapir, lycée pupil whose parents pay the normalien for special lessons. 
During their first year, students are housed five six room; during 
the second year there are only two co-turnes 


the importance student interac- 
tion and mutual teaching. fact the 
main activity the school group 
discussion, “bull session”. They 
night and day every subject: 
relaxed discussions recent films, 
heated arguments internal French 
politics (usually blackboard 
analyses problems nuclear physics. 

The Ecole Normale stands rue 
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the Latin Quarter very near 
the Panthéon. Historically, was 
founded part the revised edu- 
cational system which emerged from 
the French Revolution. The date 
its founding, marked clearly above the 
front door, was the ninth Brumaire 
the Year III, the revolutionary ver- 
sion October 1794. The present 
building was not built until around 


| 


1850, however, just time for Pasteur 
his famous pioneering work 
germ theory within its walls. 

For the scientist the school 
didly located: just down the street lies 
the Institut Henri Poincaré, the center 
higher mathematics France, and, 
indeed, one the most renowned cen- 
ters for mathematics the world; con- 
nected the Ecole Normale 
underground tunnel best 
laboratory physics and chemistry. 
The research progress there reflects 
France’s economic condition—the em- 
phasis theory, with very impor- 
tant work being done solid state and 
nuclear physics money not avail- 
able for expensive experimental equip- 
ment. 

The Ecole Normale has two libra- 
ries, one for letters and one for science. 
Although the students here are not 
bit athletically-minded compared with 
American students, there beautiful 
modern gymnasium their disposal. 
They are given room, board, laundry, 
book allowance and very generous 
supply spending money for the du- 
ration their pre-agrégation study. 
The housing arrangement very simi- 
lar that most American colleges. 
the first floor the restaurant, 
pot, where twice day everyone gathers 
around circular tables eat excellent 
meals—without break the princi- 
pal activity the school—intellectual 
discussion, which 
sion. 

The students themselves, 
called normaliens, have characteristics 
known throughout the Parisian stu- 
dent world. The exclamation, “Oh, 
he’s normalien,” refers variously 


boy’s brightness, his snobbery, his 
sense humor his eccentricities. 
The normaliens are bright and well- 
off materially and are not given 


normaliens peer over the busts 
French immortals which line 
the school’s facade. 


hiding this information. group 
they are characterized particular 
type sense humor which expresses 
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through the vehicle the canu- 
lar—a very sophisticated practical joke. 
The most famous example record 
known the canular. 
Nicolas Bourbaki the pen name 
taken group modern French 
mathematicians (many are former nor- 
maliens) who jointly are compiling 
encyclopedia all known mathema- 
tics. The project several decades old 
and has produced many volumes al- 
ready. few years ago was announced 
that special lecture would given 
the Sorbonne Bourbaki himself 
abstruse mathematical topic. 
When the day arrived, normalien 
proceeded talk total mathematical 
nonsense for over hour before the 
joke was uncovered. 

Normaliens are pronounced individ- 
ualists, and present, include, for 
example, young mathematician who 
never goes seminar without his 
tea-making outfit, complete with alco- 
hol burner, tea leaves, strainer, cup 
and saucer and additives. About half 
way through the seminar the prepa- 
rations begin, and soon sipping 
the finished product casually 
had been taking notes all the time. 

All all, however, the similarities 
between Ecole Normale students and 
their American counterparts are 
stronger than the differences. Ecole 
Normale students, too, are caught 
the hi-fi movement; they put new 
students through hazing week; they 
form political groups which have 
weekly bulletins and myriad peti- 
tions; they possess very strong school 
spirit, marked contrast other 
French university students; they spon- 
sor film series (this fall Jean Renoir 
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and Roberto Rossellini were among 
the directors presenting their films) 
Some the students sleep all day and 
play bridge all night; most spend hours 
over coffee nearby cafés. have 
taste for adventure. All fall, explora- 
tion the Catacombs has been under- 
way. One the students came upon 
old, but reliable, map which has led 
the exploring parties, dressed 
surplus outfits, through miles bone- 
filled underground passageways. The 
explorers are caught the police 
but have learned that they will receive 
only tongue-lashing nearby sta- 
tion not caught with any 
bones their possession—then the of- 
fense becomes grave-robbing 
more serious. 

general, however, Ecole Normale 
students possess more 
quisitiveness than their counterparts 
America. philosophers study 
mathematics, the scientists are broadly 
educated the arts and humanities 
and everyone studies politics. The cata- 
logs American universities often 
extol their “communities 
whose presence will stimulate interspe- 
ciality interest and discussion among 
students, but practice interspeciality 
interests are rare. Here, they truly ex- 
ist, although the reasons probably have 
more with general educational 
policies the French grammar schools 
and the lycées than with any special 
qualities the Ecole Normale. With- 
their particular specialties the stu- 
dents the Ecole Normale are 
better than their American colleagues, 
but the depth and breadth 
their total knowledge that they are 
different from the American student. 
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Smithsonian Traveling Exhibitions 


Since its founding 1951, the Traveling Exhibition Service the 
Smithsonian Institution Washington, C., has arranged 1,245 show- 
ings exhibitions 723 private and public organizations the 
United States, Hawaii and Canada. addition, has assembled 
circulation abroad under the auspices the U.S. In- 
formation Agency. The exhibitions circulated this year range 
from paintings contemporary California artists Burmese em- 
broideries, Punch and Judy puppets and photographs Angkor Wat 
and include American and foreign works, both ancient and contempo- 
rary, the categories painting and sculpture, drawings and prints, 
Oriental art, design and crafts, architecture, folk and indigenous art, 
photography, books and children’s art. The exhibits are available 
rental basis museums, university galleries, libraries, schools and 
other non-profit organizations. these pages are selections from four 
the current exhibitions which indicate the international 
scope. 


CENTURY CITY VIEWS contains rare prints showing 
European cities they were during the 16th and 17th centuries. The 
prints were lent the Smithsonian the Royal Library Stockholm, 
Sweden, where they form the Gardie collection, named after their 
only known Count Magnus Gabriel Gardie, Chancellor 
Sweden from 1660 1679. Dating from 1520 1620, the prints 
were rediscovered 1912 remote corner the Royal Library, 
where they had remained unnoticed for 200 years. 
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Amsterdam, 1597, engraving Pieter Bast. 
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AMERICAN FOLK ART spe- 
cial exhibition being organized for the 
United States Pavilion the Brussels 
Fair, opening April. con- 
tains more than paintings and sculp- 
showing life America the 18th 
and centuries, well more 


recent works. 


Miss Denison, unknown. 


The Cornell Farm, painted about 1848 Edward Hicks. 
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Kelabit chief talking with young couple his house. 


PHOTOGRAPHS SARAWAK the German-born photographer 
Morrison contains prints showing the rain forests, rice pad- 
dies, rubber plantations, mountains and the inhabitants the British 
Crown Colony the northwest coast Borneo. First shown the 
Raffles Museum Singapore, the prints were made available the 
Traveling Exhibition Service the museum’s curator, Professor 
Gibson-Hill. 
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“Can You See Horst Rudolf Fischer, age 


YOUNG GERMANS BEHIND THE CAMERA consists photo- 
graphs taken German youngsters between the ages nine and 
twenty-one. The pictures were chosen from more than 300 shown 
the International Photo and Cine Exhibition Cologne, Germany, 
1956, which were, turn, selected from submitted the Youth 
Photo Contest organized Photokina cooperation with German 
youth organizations and the juvenile departments public welfare 
agencies. 
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Streetside Serenade, Jochen Soehren, age 10. 
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Adventure Engineering Education 


FRED 


professor walk into 
classroom and have his students come 
ing until greets them and nods 
“at This was greeting the 
classroom India where worked 
under the Indo-American technical co- 
operation program. students were 
equally surprised when sat the 
edge table the casual classroom 
manner that typically American. 

began the job getting ac- 
quainted and bridging the gap 
differences background and customs, 
found myself participating ex- 
citing adventure technical coopera- 
tion with this young democracy. 

went the Bihar Institute 
Technology Sindri the request 
the Principal and with the approval 
the Ministry Education the 
central government. This request had 
been implemented through the ICA- 
University Wisconsin Engineering 
Educational Project, under which Wis- 
consin had established 
versity cooperative relationship with 


FRED PUMPHREY Professor Electri- 
cal Engineering the University Florida. 


PUMPHREY 


engineering colleges India. job 
was assist the regular putting 
the electrical engineering program 
this four-year-old technical institute 
foundation. Any success that may have 
been achieved was due primarily 
the energy and progressive thinking 
young and capable staff. 

making plans with the staff, 
discovered that textbooks were 
frowned upon because they would re- 
strict the freedom the professor 
his lecture presentation. This belief 
certainly has elements truth, 
made effort insist upon the many 
compensating advantages textbooks. 

friends the U.S.A. had told 
that their students from India were 
particularly weak laboratory tech- 
niques and had general difficulty 
obtaining solutions practical prob- 
lems. was most pleased, therefore, 
find that the staff had already 
recognized the need for practical train- 
ing and had set project course. 
The objective this course was give 
experience the solution practical 
engineering problems and provide 
opportunity for original thinking. The 
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student body front the administration building the 
Bihar Institute Technology. 


staff was happy drop this course 
lap and was happy have the 
chance develop such course. 

The first problem gave the stu- 
dents was relatively simple one, but 
they searched vain through every 
book the library for solution. 
students America had also made 
valiant efforts keep from using their 
own minds solve simple problems, 
and found that students are very 
much the same the world over. asked 
the students give their answers 
that could grade and correct the 
work. Indian associates didn’t be- 
lieve was possible get students 
hand However, when 
the students found that their grades 
were fair, but that poor copied work 
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received little credit, they handed 
their work promptly and regularly 
American students. 

became more familiar with the 
Indian educational program, seemed 
more authoritative and less experi- 
mental than American programs. This 
difference was not surprising me, 
however, because the Indians had 
been subject people for many gener- 
ations and were accustomed accept- 
ing authority. When the Indian stu- 
dents were challenged think for 
themselves, many them not only ac- 
cepted the challenge but found 
delightful experience. 

was surprised find that many 
students came from rural vil- 


lages where conditions are not 


very different from those Biblical 
times. Their mothers carry water from 
the village well jars their heads. 
Most transportation was cart and 
agricultural methods followed 
tern 2,000 years old. 

When realized that these students 
had had chance tinker with bi- 
cycles, automobiles, electricity any 
the mechanical household gadgets 
that are common our American 
youth, could not impatient with 
their lack practical 
Instead, began recognize that they 
had shown tremendous adaptability. 
Principal and staff had previously 
recognized the need for practical tech- 
nical experience and had devoted 
large proportion time shop and 
laboratory work and was pleased 
find that the students did not consider 
that working with their hands was 
socially degrading. 

The daily program was filled with 
classes and laboratory work from 8:30 
3:30 even later, only the eve- 
ning remained for study time. was 
customary allow almost month for 
study before the final examinations. 
Many the students didn’t even start 
study until after classes had ended! 
The soon realized the need for 
periodic examinations which estab- 
lished school-wide basis. 

Previously the final grade had de- 
pended almost entirely the final 
examination, some adjustments 
grading procedures were necessary 
give weight homework (or sessional 
work they called it). Letters from 
the staff and Professor Ralph Atkinson, 
who continuing work, indicate 


that more time now being given for 
study during the year and that the 
extended “cram period” final 
examinations has been eliminated. 

One the staff members, now study- 
ing and teaching part-time the Uni- 
versity Wisconsin, tells that the 
examination methods India tend 
develop individual competition since 
scholastic standing important get- 
ting jobs after graduation. contrast, 
the American system giving passing 
grades tends develop “collective- 
Each method has advantages, 
but seems that collectiveness 
team spirit extreme importance 
India and hope they will find many 
ways develop it. 

copies the Journal our American 
Society for Engineering Education 
the table the library the Institute 
Sindri. know similar society 
dedicated educational problems 
engineering and devoted consider- 
able attention the papers 
and reports. The effort was not 
adopt American methods, but de- 
termine which our methods and 


techniques were adaptable the 


dian situation. found the report 
the ASEE Committee Evaluation 
Engineering Education espe- 
cially valuable and the recommenda- 
tions this committee have been 
adopted the guide for future changes 
the curriculum the State Bihar. 
The adoption the ASEE report 
guiding statement educational 
philosophy was quite remarkable, since 
India all schools single state 
province have the same curricula and 
the same examinations and faculty 
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The author (second from right) demonstrating the use special 
instructional machine the dynamo 


“receiving award for winning 100 yard dash with 
yard handicap!” the Republic Day celebration. 


Deshpande, Principal the Bihar Institute Technology. 


meeting involves the staff several 
schools with corresponding diversity 
viewpoint. 

The value textbooks also came 
for further study. Their introduction 
presented many problems, the most 
important being the excessive cost 
textbooks from America. small sup- 
ply was obtained under the technical 
aid program however and they were 
found valuable that the staff de- 
cided adopt textbooks for the fol- 
lowing year. Even after the decision 
was made, the textbooks still presented 
the books and that time the course 
was half over. Furthermore, Ameri- 
can textbook costs about twice that 
English competitor and its price 
equals the monthly wages semi- 
skilled workman. Since American class- 
room methods are based the use 
our type textbooks, the books them- 
selves became major problem es- 


tablishing American methods. 

One the typically American edu- 
cational projects the extension 
course short course for laymen. Pre- 
liminary studies extension work 
were made while was India, but 
remained for successor assist 
establishing most successful short 
course for electric power engineers. 
This close association between indus- 
try and school tends vitalize both 
and believe significant step for- 
ward the technical educational pro- 
gram India. 

sure that all who have 
had the opportunity work the 
different Indian technical schools have 
considered real privilege help 
the development dynamic pro- 
gram technical will 
gram that adapts the best the other 
programs its own needs. 
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LETTER THE EDITOR 


the Editor, News Bulletin 


was very much interested your 
article “Programming the Whole Visi- 
Mr. Rex, Jr., (News 
Bulletin, November 1957) which con- 
tains many important points showing 
Mr. insight into variety 
problems encountered foreign 
student coming the United States 
and returning his home country. 
There are few items, however, 
which former foreign student 
see somewhat different light. 

The three examples Mr. Rex cites 
the beginning his article are 
undoubtedly quite typical 
problems most the returnees have 
face the end their stay, but 
cannot fully agree with the author 
the steps proposes taken 
toward “programming the whole visi- 
tor.” 

far the inevitable culture 
shock concerned agree with Mr. 
Rex for personally became much 
United States than after returning 
home and daresay that this was the 
case with the larger part fellow 
students from Western Europe who 
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had come the States without al- 
ready having too pronounced preju- 
dices against their prospective host 
country. see the problem, more 
stress would have laid For- 
eign Student Advisers 
agencies the culture 
shock young S.-trained foreign 
student almost bound 
ence returning his native land. 
Thus was indeed glad gather 
from Mr. Rex’s article that new tech- 
niques have been developed 
the foreign student 
problems will have face his 
doubtful, however, the possible 
realization such project. 

For instance, the suggestion help 
“study with the 
idea applying his knowledge back 


the foreign student 


seems too utilitarian and ques- 
tionable me. would say that the 
foreign student should try all means 
meet the same scholastic require- 
ments his American fellow students 
have meet. This would among 
politeness and tact well expres- 
sion gratitude and solidarity the 
part the foreign student toward his 
hosts. The only possible exemption 
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would propose less rigorous ap- 
plication the rules about accom- 
plishing prescribed 
which domestic student has take 
given year study. This can easi- 
done classifying the visitor 
“special” student, has already 
been handled many cases. But 
the classes the visiting student chooses 
his own free will, should re- 
quired take the same tests and exam- 
inations native student has take, 
degree from the American university. 

The chief end attained 
studying abroad should besides 
scholastic 
skills, course —to get thorough 


acquiring 


understanding and sympathy for the 
problems and views the native pop- 
ulation and this can best achieved 
living with them and doing largely 
the same things they have do. This 
does not necessarily mean selling the 
foreign student the American phil- 
osophy life, but perhaps only mak- 
ing him understand and appreciate 
this particular way life. 

For the same reason, cannot agree 
with the idea the foreign 
student “homesick” means pre- 
vent him from becoming too Ameri- 
canized protect him from suffer- 
ing another (and usually much more 
crucial) culture shock returning 
home. Certainly, the shock after re- 


turning could avoided least 
lessened considerable extent 
such device. But homesick person 
very unlikely feel ease com- 
munity making him homesick and how 
should anybody not being ease 
supposed judge situation, indi- 
viduals whole nation, only 
some extent, objectively? 

Fortunately, there are many excel- 
lent points Mr. Rex’s article. The 
most laudable them the suggestion 
“help the foreign student not ex- 
pect the automatic adulation his 
countrymen [with regard American 
ideas], not expect overnight mir- 
and help him become use- 
ful citizen, who not only willing, but 
also able contribute constructively 
his country’s development.” For sug- 
gesting possible realization these 
points, Mr. Rex’s article cannot 
praised highly enough; for too many 
United States have been known 
show too much ambition and uncon- 
trolled enthusiasm 
back home and are likely lose all 
their idealism, unless sufficiently pre- 
pared encounter widely unrespon- 
sive environment (as seems them) 
their native country 

With very best wishes for good 
luck and further success your en- 
deavours bring about world-wide 
international understanding, remain 

Sincerely yours, 
Hans Ulherr 
January 1958 


Editor’s Note: Dr. Ulherr studied American 
history and literature the University 
Mississippi during 1949-50 under auspices. 
now teaching Coburg, Germany. 
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THE REFERENCE SHELF 


LATIN AMERICA 


reference works higher educa- 
tion 

* * * * 

Much the material written recent- 
education Latin America has 
appeared article form published 
learned and professional journals. 
partial bibliography, including these 
articles, has been compiled the Pan 
American Union and available 


their Bulletin 
1957, parts through 21. Another 


bibliography education Central 
and South America, compiled Wil- 
liam Brickman, appeared School 
and Society, volume 71, number 
February 28, 1953, published the 
Society for the Advancement Edu- 
cation, Inc., New York. 

The Pan American Union and the 
United States Office Education, both 
Washington, have published wide- 
the various aspects education 
Latin America. The Office 
Education has published Guide 
the Evaluation Academic Creden- 
tials from the Latin American Repub- 
lics, Adela Freeburger, 1957, 
well the following series educa- 
tion individual countries: 
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Education Bolivia, Raymond 
Nelson. Bulletin 1949, No. 
Education Chile, Cameron 
Ebaugh. Bulletin 1945, No. 10. 
Education Colombia, John 
Furbay. Bulletin 1946, No. 
Education Costa Rica, John 
Furbay. Bulletin 1946, No. 
Education Cuba, Severin 
Turosienski. Bulletin 1943, No. 
Education the Dominican Repub- 
lic, Gladys Potter and Cameron 
Ebaugh. Bulletin 1947, No. 10. 
Education Ecuador, Cameron 
Ebaugh. Bulletin 1947, No. 
Education Salvador, Cam- 
eron Ebaugh. Bulletin 1947, No. 
Education Guatemala, Camer- 
Ebaugh. Bulletin 1947, No. 
Education Mercer Cook. 
Bulletin 1948, No. 
Education Honduras, Wel- 
don Thompson. Bulletin 1955, No. 
Education Mexico, Marjorie 
Johnston. Bulletin 1956, No. 
Education Nicaragua, Camer- 
Ebaugh. Bulletin 1947, No. 
Education Panama, Delia 
Goetz. Bulletin 1948, No. 12. 
Education Peru, Cameron 
Ebaugh. Bulletin 1946, No. 
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Education Venezuela, Delia 
Goetz. Bulletin 1948, No. 14. 

Among the publications the Pan 
American Union are: 

Validation Diplomas and Grant- 
ing Equal Credit, 1954. 

Estado Actual Se- 
cundaria América Latina, 
Pedro Cebollero and Bernice Mat- 
lowsky, 1957. 

Other reference works 
American education include: 

Latinoamericana, 
Luis Alberto Sanchez, Editorial 
Universitaria, Guatemala, 1949. 

Gregorio Palacin Iglesias, Univer- 
sity Miami Press, Coral Gables, 

Planes Estudios las 
Imprenta 
Universitaria, Guatemala, 1953. 

Estabelecimentos Supe- 
rior, CAPES, Marques Saraiva Estabe- 
lecimentos Graficos, Rio Jan- 
eiro, 1956. 


Oportunidades 
Ensino Superior: para 
entar escolha uma atividade pro- 
fissional, Ministerio Educacao 
Saude, Noite, Rio Ja- 
neiro, 1950. 


Guia 
Para del Estudiante 
Chileno, Superintendencia Educa- 
Santiago, 1956. 

Bachiller Colombiano Por- 
Profesional, Ministerio Edu- 
Nacional, Empresa Nacional 
Publicaciones, Bogota, 1956. 

Guia Carreras in- 
profesional sobre las 
carreras que Universidad Na- 
cional Autonoma Uni- 
versidad Nacional, México, F., 1956. 

Chapters education Latin 
America can found Comparative 
Education Moehlman and 
Roucek, Dryden Press, Inc., New 
York, 1952. 


PICTURE CREDITS: Pages 3-7 Foto Hussen Aden, Mogadiscio; Page Omniafoto, Torino; 
Pages 11-17 National Publicity Studios, Wellington, New Zealand; Page French Embassy 
Press and Information Division; Pages and Charbonnier; Page 
Smithsonian Institution Traveling Exhibition Service; Page (both) National Gallery Art, 
Washington, C., from the collection Edgar William and Bernice Chrysler Garbisch; Page 
Hedda Morrison, Sarawak; Page Horst Rudolf Fischer; Page Jochen Soehren; 
33-36 Fred Pumphrey; Page Emil Reynolds. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


The Art edited 

Harlan Cleveland and Gerald Man- 

gone. Syracuse University Press, 1957. 
pages. 


* * * * 


This immensely stimulating, 
attractive and disturbing book. Its 
various chapters were written repre- 
sentatives group educators, busi- 
nessmen and public service agency of- 
ficials convened the Maxwell School 
Citizenship and Public Affairs 
Syracuse University discuss the train- 
ing Americans for service overseas. 
The book was edited and published 
under the expert guidance Harlan 
Cleveland, Dean the Maxwell 
School and former executive editor 
the Reporter magazine, and Ger- 
ald Mangone, Associate Professor 
Political Science Syracuse Univer- 
sity. perhaps the liveliest and most 
readable volume come out meet- 
ing experts recent years. 

experts with practical foreign 
experience review the types activi- 
ties engaged citizens abroad 
(diplomacy, technical assistance, busi- 
ness and industry, education and re- 
ligion) and point out the qualifica- 
tions and training which lead effec- 
tive The point 
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departure stated the editors 
that the must face the challenge 
training effectively the 
Americans who are working 
eign countries. They emphasize that 
for keeps and that our overseas com- 
mitments are bound multiply the 
years come. Moreover, the editors 
hold, citizens working abroad 
must inevitably become involved 
the economic, social and political af- 
fairs their host countries and must 
endeavor build there those social 
without 
which they cannot carry their com- 
mercial, technical assistance, educa- 
tional and welfare activities. 
Intentionally not, this book reads 
like handbook for twentieth century 
American colonizers and missionaries. 
picture emerges expansionist 
U.S. sending its energetic, optimis- 
tic workers the furthest limits the 
earth that soon all may share the 
abundant life. comforting that this 
burst enthusiasm and apparent de- 
sire remake the world the image 
America based essentially al- 
truistic motives and respect for dif- 
ferences culture. One shudders 
think what the blueprint for Soviet in- 
ternational expansion would suggest 
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terms human expendability and 
destruction cultural heritage. And 
yet, the art 
seen too much latter-day white 
man’s burden, urge bring 
American know-how all countries 
and make work there home. 

described this book, the road 
overseasmanship looks 
challenging but stimulating, arduous 
and exciting. authors seem have 
steered deliberately away from any 
kind historical perspective, from any 
deep consideration anthropological 
cultural factors, or, for that matter, 
from any examination the long-term 
objectives and motivations “over- 
overseas experience 
the English, Spanish, Dutch, French, 
Germans and Japanese hardly men- 
tioned. ‘The effects rapid industrial- 
ization and Westernization other 
cultures are not treated depth and 
one wonders about the total effect 
“institution building” the transfor- 
mation creation social institu- 
permit technological advance 
civilizations which have had val- 
idity for centuries even millenia. 
The desirability making the 
citizen better prepared for the tasks 
and duties awaiting him abroad ob- 
vious. One hopes that the further in- 
vestigations the Maxwell School and 
the training courses plans conduct 
will inspire future with 
much wisdom missionary zeal. 
Bullard. 


Technical Cooperation Latin Amer- 
ica: How United States Business Firms 
Promote Technological Progress, 
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Simon Rottenberg. National Planning 
Association, 1957. 132 pages. $1.75. 
* * * * 

Planning Association Project Tech- 
nical Cooperation Latin America, 
one the many reports special 
grams. Dr. Rottenberg 
associate the NPA Project, and 
based his monograph first-hand 
studies the transfer technology 

firms with subsidiaries 
branches Latin American countries 
have brought these countries large 
volume technology and have made 
significant contribution technical 
progress diffusing the techniques 
production and organization. 
have spread the joint stock company 
form business organization and for- 
mal and systematic management meth- 
ods. They administer schools, hospitals 
and other enterprises for their own 
employees and their families and for 
others, and improve average educa- 
tional and health practices. ‘They bring 
new techniques, designs, formulas 
and technicians; import the discover- 
ies research laboratories and 
sometimes themselves engage ex- 
perimental research. ‘They diffuse tech- 
nical knowledge training their own 
Latin American employees, giving 
technical assistance their suppliers 
and their customers, making avail- 
able plans and design drawings, 
distributing publications, demon- 
strating new practices and enforcing 
change upon Latin American firms 
through competition. Dr. Rottenberg 
cites many cases way illustration. 
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readily admits that most technol 
ogy carried Latin America 
firms incidental consequence 
the operation the firms 
seeking ventures. 

firms abroad replace personnel 
promptly possible with nationals 
the country. The training Latin 
American employees is, therefore, usu- 
ally pursued with vigor. Substantial 
numbers Latin American employees 
are trained the United States. When 
110 firms with branches sub- 
sidiaries Latin America were asked 
whether they had brought Latin Amer- 
icans the United States for training 
within the years 1950-55, said that 
they had, only that they had not. 

Dr. Rottenberg believes that more 
firms Latin America should 
consider whether, certain circum- 
stances, would not advantageous 
select promising Latin Americans 
pany expense. some cases, the train- 
ing may fields which are relevant 
the operation the firm, and the 
student may asked make in- 
formal commitment accept employ- 
ment with the firm upon completion 
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his study. other cases, firms may 
willing subsidize talented young 
students for study any other field 
demonstration good will.—Edna 
Duge. 


International Yearbook Education, 
International Bureau Education, 
Geneva and UNESCO, Paris, Volume 
XVIII, 1956. 466 pages. $3.50. 


* * 


the traditional role this year- 
book, which was published first 1933, 
report educational progress dur- 
ing the year under review. Volume 
XVIII which now available for dis- 
tribution this country, carries exten- 
sive information educational devel- 
opment countries during 1955-56 
and valuable up-to-date reference 
source. 

interest also the listing min- 
istries education and their key 
and the statistical survey public ex- 
penditure education and num- 
bers students and teachers the 
countries concerned. 

The book may obtained this 
country from 
Press, New York.—Lily von Klemperer. 
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GLASGOW DEBATERS 
TOUR 

debaters from Glasgow 
versity, Scotland, will tour United 
States colleges and universities the 
East, South and Middle West during 
February, March and April. They are 
Leonard Turpie and Ronald Ander- 
son, both former presidents the Glas- 
gow University Conservative Club. Mr. 
Turpie, who M.A. degree 
arts, and Mr. Anderson, who holds 
M.A. classics, are now studying law. 

Among the topics the team will de- 
bate are: “Canada’s Future lies with the 
United States”, House should 
lose sleep over the and 
“Great Britain has become the 
Institute International Education 
and the Speech Association Amer- 
ica. 

COMPETITION FOR RESEARCH 
INTERNATIONAL 
ORGANIZATION 
The Carnegie Endowment for In- 
ternational Peace offering cash 
awards for works international or- 
ganization European scholars. 
the fourth annual series 
competitions stimulate research and 
aid young scholars publishing work 
the problems international rela- 
tions. The 1958 competition, arranged 
the Carnegie Endowment’s Euro- 
pean Centre Geneva, open all 
students under the age who have 
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resided for ten more years 
country continental Europe, the 
United Kingdom Eire. Prizes will 
awarded for both printed books and 
manuscripts. first prize 
printed book division $1500. The 
prize the manuscript section $500 
and publication the winning entry. 
honorable mention award $250 
will made both sections the 
contest. For further details write 
Centre Européen Dotation Car- 
negie, Route Ferney 172, Grand- 
Saconnex, Geneva, Switzerland. The 
contest closes July 1958. 


WORLD 
AFFAIRS SUMMER SEMINAR 
international relations seminar 

for foreign and American students will 
held again this summer 
Lakes, Salisbury, Connecticut, under 
the auspices the Institute World 
Affairs. Applicants must recent col- 
lege graduates students who have 
completed least three years under- 
graduate work, and have demonstrated 
their ability contribute research 
and group discussion the field in- 
ternational relations. The seminar will 
held from July August under 
direction Dr. Arthur Smithies, 
Professor Economics Harvard 
University. For details, including in- 
formation about limited number 
scholarships, write The Institute 
World Affairs, 522 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 36, New York. 
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BOOKS NEEDED 
AFRICAN HIGH SCHOOL 

Books English, both fiction and 
non-fiction, are urgently needed the 
only high school for African boys 
Southern Rhodesia. The school, which 
opened year ago, has library with 
capacity for 25,000 books, but pres- 
ent the school has only about 1,000 
books inferior quality for student 
body Books may sent 
Davies, Principal, Fletcher 
High School, Box 732, Gwelo, 
Southern Rhodesia. The postal rate 
two cents for the first two ounces, and 
one and half cents for each addi- 
tional ounce. 


NAFSA ANNOUNCES NEW 
PUBLICATION SERIES 

The Publications Committee the 
National Association Foreign Stu- 
dent Advisers has announced the ini- 
tiation new series Studies and 
Occasional Papers. The series will in- 
which are too long included 
the NAFSA Newsletter too inter- 
disciplinary placed regular 
professional journals. The first issue 
will contain papers presented the 
meeting the English Language Sec- 
tion the NAFSA National Confer- 
ence. From time time the series may 
also present reprints articles in- 
ternational educational exchange 
which have appeared journals and 
magazines not readily available 
NAFSA members. Studies papers 
considered for the series should 
approximately 7500 words long. 
maximum eight issues will appear 
during the current 
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Further information may obtained 
from the Chairman the NAFSA 
Publications Committee, Werner 
Warmbrunn, Foreign Student Adviser, 
Stanford University, Stanford, Cali- 
fornia. 


SCHOLARSHIP OPPORTUNITIES 


FIAT COMPANY AWARDS FOR ENGINEERS 
The FIAT Automobile Company 
Turin, Italy, offering two scholar- 
ships American graduate engineer- 
ing students for study the FIAT 
School and the Polytechnic Turin 
during 1958-59. The awards are for 
the following study program: practical 
training main machine tools and 
lectures design, raw materials, pro- 
duction, costs, marketing problems, 
union, management, welfare and safety 
problems, manufacturing facilities, 
transport and handling equipment 
all the FIAT School, and advanced 
automotive engineering courses the 
Polytechnic. The awards provide tui- 
tion, fees, textbooks, maintenance and 
allowance for incidental expenses 
for the period from December 1958 
through July 1959. Candidates may 
also apply for Fulbright Travel Grants 
providing round-trip international 
transportation. Applicants must hold 
least Bachelor Engineering de- 
gree, have working knowledge 
Italian and under years old. Ap- 
plication blanks for both the FIAT 
awards and Fulbright Travel Grants 
may obtained from the Western Eu- 
ropean Division, Institute Interna- 
national Education, East 67th Street, 
New York 21, New York. Deadline for 
both applications April 1958. 
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SAIS BOLOGNA CENTER FELLOWSHIPS 
The School Advanced Interna- 
tional Studies Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity offering three fellowships and 
ten scholarships for specialized West- 
ern European studies their Bologna, 
Italy, Center during 1958-59. The 
scholarships cover tuition and round- 
trip travel between New York and 
Bologna, while the fellowships cover 
maintenance well. The program 
the Center includes seminars law, 
economics and politics related 
Austria, France, Germany and Italy. 
Applicants must college graduates 
with training economics, history and 
political science and have knowledge 
least one European language. For 
further information write The Reg- 
tional Studies, 1906 Florida Avenue, 
for applications March 1958. 
APENNINE CENTER FOR RESEARCH 
GENETICS 

The Apennine Center for Research 
Genetics, the mountain station 
the Italian National Research Council, 
offers three scholarships American 
graduate students for research 
Center during July, August and Sep- 
tember 1958. The scholarships, which 
are for research biology with par- 
ecology, cover room, board and free 
use the research facilities. Appli- 
cants, who must have two years post- 
graduate experience, should send 
curriculum vitae, brief outline 
their proposed research project, two 
fessors and transcript their college 
record Professor Carlo Jucci, Di- 


rettore Zoologia, Uni- 
versity Pavia, Italy. The Center 
located Terminillo, village the 
middle slopes the Apennine moun- 
tains, about three hours bus from 
Rome. 


TWO FELLOWSHIPS THE UNIVERSITY 
LONDON 

Applications are invited 
tionals any country for the ‘Turner 
and Newall Research Fellowship and 
the Imperial Chemical Industries Re- 
search Fellowship, both tenable the 
University London, England. 

The Turner and Newall Research 
Fellowship offered for research 
engineering, inorganic chemistry 
physics. The Imperial Chemical In- 
dustries Research Fellowship 
research biochemistry, chemistry, 
chemotherapy, engineering, metallur- 
gy, pharmacology physics. 

ranges from 800 1000 per year, 
and each tenable for three years, be- 
ginning October 1958. Additional 
allowances will made for fellows 
with children. Applicants, who may 
either sex, should preferably un- 
der years old and have Ph.D. de- 
gree equivalent research experience. 
Further information and application 
blanks may obtained from The 
Academic Registrar, University 
London, Senate House, London, W.C. 
England. Application deadline 
April 30, 1958. 


FELLOWSHIP FOR STUDY 
INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 
The World Affairs Center for the 
United States has announced fellow- 
ship for year’s study and research 
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New York City the field interna- 
tional organizations. The fellowship 
for the year 1958-59 the first three 
offered annually the World 
Affairs Center through grant from 
the Rockefeller Foundation. Applica- 
tion open faculty members, in- 
cluding instructors, colleges 
and universities, who hold the Ph.D. 
degree its equivalent and are pref- 
erably under years old. The fellow- 


ANNIVERSARY FLAGRAISING: Febru- 
ary the Institute International Education 
entered its fortieth special flag was 
raised front ITE headquarters Presi- 
dent Kenneth Holland and two IIE students 
Columbia University, Mrs. Kulsum Huda 
Pakistan and Philippe Bouvard France. 
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ship not restricted disciplinary 
field. The fellowship stipend will 
normally based the current sal- 
ary the candidate and will also pro- 
vide funds for individual and family 
travel expenses New York and re- 
turn. Further information may ob- 
tained from the World Affairs Center 
Fellowship Program, World Affairs 
Center for the United States, United 
Nations Plaza 47th Street, New 
York 17, New York. Application dead- 
line March 15, 1958. 


OPENINGS ABROAD 


The Faculty Commerce, Ein 
Shams University, Cairo, Egypt, in- 
vites for the following 
posts: one professor statistics, one 
assistant professor statistics and two 
assistant professors business admin- 
istration. The appointments include 
round-trip transportation Egypt and 
allowance for married appointees, 
for assistant professors and goo 
1500 for professors per annum. Ap- 
plicants should able lecture 
either English French and able 
comply with the regulations relative 
the organization Egyptian Uni- 
versities (Decree 345/1956, available 
from the Egyptian Education Bureau) 
Further information may obtained 
from the Egyptian Education Bureau, 
2300 Decatur Place, W., Washing- 
ton Applications close mid- 
April, 1958. 

Applications are invited for the post 
Lecturer Morbid Anatomy 
the Department Pathology, Faculty 
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Medicine, University College, Iba- 
dan, Nigeria. The appointment, be- 
ginning soon possible, for three 
years and includes, addition sal- 
ary ranging from 1400 100 2100 
per annum, allowance for children, 
partly furnished accommodations not 
exceeding 7.7 per cent salary, and 
passage for appointee and family. Ten 
copies applications, stating age, full 
qualifications and experience, must 
received March 10, 1958, The 
Secretary, Senate Committee Col- 
leges Overseas Special Relation, 
University London, Senate House, 
London, England, from whom 
further details may also obtained. 


NEW IIE PUBLICATIONS 

Three pamphlets describing higher 
education the United States have re- 
cently been published the Institute 
International Education guides 
for foreign students wishing study 
the They are revised editions 
The Liberal Arts College the 
U.S.A. and Graduate Study 
United States and new booklet, The 
Two-Year College the U.S.A. 

The Liberal Arts College, published 
cooperation with the Association 
American Colleges, guide un- 
dergraduate study the addi- 
tion presenting information the 
structure and aims the liberal arts 
college, contains appendix listing 
the accredited liberal arts colleges 
the S., their location, type con- 
trol, composition student body, en- 
rollment figures and number for- 
eign students. 

Graduate Study describes the types 
graduate schools found the 


and the general prerequisites for 
graduate work, and contains table 
showing the distribution doctorates 
with the cooperation the Committee 
International Student Exchange 
the Association Graduate Schools 
the Association American Univer- 
sities. 

The Two-Year College, prepared 
cooperation with the American 
ciation Junior Colleges, discusses the 
three main types two-year colleges 
accredited two-year colleges with in- 
formation similar that The Lib- 
eral Arts booklet, but also indicates 
availability living facilities each 
two-year college. 

Each pamphlet also contains infor- 
mation Government regula- 
tions, admission requirements and ap- 
plications, programs study, methods 
instruction, degrees awarded, stu- 
dent life, estimated costs and oppor- 
tunities financial assistance the 
type institution under discussion. 
The booklets may ordered from ITE 
for cents each. 


NEW TRUSTEE 


Eugene Black, President the 
International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development, 
elected the Board Trustees the 
Institute International Education. 
Prior his appointment President 
the International Bank 1949, Mr. 
Black was Senior Vice President 
the Chase National Bank the City 
New York. 
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Institute International Education 
East 67th Street, New York 21, 


KENNETIL HOLLAND 
SHANK 
Sims 


BARTON 


BULLARD 


LAWRENCE 


MIDWEST OFFICE 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN OFFICE 


SOUTIIWEST OFFICE 


WASHINGTON OFFICE 


WEST COAST OFFICE 


ADMINISTRATIVE STAFF 


President 
Executive Vice President 
Vice President for Operations 


Executive Assistant the President 


Director, Inter-American Department 
Director, Department for Asia-Africa 
Director, Department Exchange Relations 


Director, Department for Europe 


Director, Department Information 


Director, Department Development 


Director, Administrative Management 
Director, Department Personnel 


Controller 


REGIONAL OFFICES 


116 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago Illinois 
Director 


1605 Pennsylvania Street, Denver Colorado 
Ben Director 


401 Milam Bldg., Texas Ave. and Milam St., Houston Texas 
Director 


1530 Street, N.W., Washington 
James Director 


291 Geary Street, San Francisco California 
MILBANK, Director 


ABOUT THE INSTITUTE 
The Institute International 
Education non-profit agency 
which administers exchange 
persons programs between the 
United States and countries. 


Approximately 4,000 students, 
teachers, technicians and spe- 
cialists study train 
country other than their own 
each year through its programs. 


Founded 1919 Stephen 
Duggan, Elihu Root, and 
las Murray Butler, 
tute private, tax-exempt 
corporation. depends upon 
foundations, corporations, edu- 
cational institutions 
dividuals support its work. 
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